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Asso. Screen New Lid Ford Mote 


SKYLINES: Photo above and the one on the right of it show Detroit's two styles in THE RIVER ROUGE runs along 
skylines. Above we see the skyscrapers of downtown Detroit photographed from a boat in the Detroit's western limits. Here, at Dearborn, 
Detroit River. Ship in foreground is S.S. Noronic, in passenger service between Duluth and the Ford Motor Co. has a large plant. Smelting 
Detroit during the open season. Note air beacon atop 56-story Penobscot Bldg., Detroit's tallest. furnace above is where Ford makes steel. 


Auto Capital 
of the World 


THE FRENCH, first settlers in the 


Lake St. Clair region, gave Detroit its name. 
The French word “detroit” means “the strait.” 
This name suited “to a T” the young settle. 
ment which was located on a strait (now 
known as the Detroit River) connecting Lake 
St. Clair with Lake Erie. (See the map on 
page 5.) As a result of the French and Indian 
war, France ceded Detroit to the British. After 
the Revolutionary War, Detroit was under 
two flags—British and the United States. On 
July 11, 1796, the British gave up their claim 
to Detroit, and withdrew to Canada. 


® Did you know that the U. S. A. and Canada 
are connected by an automobile tunnel? Photo 
at right shows Detroit entrance to the tunnel 


connecting Detroit with Windsor, Canada. PRO 
Photo by Joseph Cabot, Central High School, Detroit 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY under the Detroit 


River: This interesting photo (right) shows line dividing U. S. A. and 
Canada in the vehicular tunnel which connects Detroit with Windsor, 
Canada. Buses take you from city to city in six minutes for ten cents. 
No soldiers are guarding this boundary between friendly nations! 


» by Joseph Natinsky. Central High School, Detroit 
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FORD WORKMEN (photo at left) driving home in their Ford 
cars. after finishing the day’s work at the Ford River Rouge Plant in 
Dearborn. Workmen who do not have cars use the bus, which can be 
seen coming up in the background of photo. 








NATION on WHEELS 


Everybody Could Ride at the Same Time 


NATION on wheels? Yes, in- 
deed, that’s what we are. In 
the United States there are 

enough passenger automobiles so 
that every man, woman, and child 
could be seated in them and every- 
body start going at once! 

There are 25,449,924 passenger 
automobiles and 129,257,000 people 
in the United States. Just figure it 
out for yourself. 

Besides the passenger cars, there 
are 4,235,114 trucks and 127,581 
buses. More than half of the buses 
are school buses. 


“WATCH THE FORDS GO BY” ' 
Motor Company. But photo above shows Fords watching an ox-cart go by. This genuine, 
unposed photo tells by itself a chapter in the thrilling story of American transportation. 


No other nation comes near having 
this number of automobiles. In fact, 
in the whole world outside the 
United States there are only 9,333, 
276 passenger automobiles. Add to 
this 3,225,335 trucks and 323,736 
buses, and you have a total of 12, 
882,367 motor vehicles in the whole 
world outside the United States. 

Here is an interesting thing to 
note: that while the rest of the 
world has only 9,333,276 passenger 
automobiles to 25,449,924 for the 
United States, the rest of the world 
has more than twice as many buses 
as we have. What does this indicate? 
Simply that in other nations, where 
people do not have as much money 
as the people of the U.S.A., they can- 
not buy their own cars. Therefore, 
they have a greater need for buses. 

It would be hard to imagine our 
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country today without automobiles. 
Yet your parents remember the day 
when automobiles were so rare that 
the appearance of one on the street 
attracted a crowd. The first gasoline- 
powered automobile appeared in 
America in 1892*, the creation of 
two Springfield, Mass., men named 
Duryea. The next pioneer in the 
gasoline buggy business was Henry 
Ford. A year after the Duryea broth- 
ers went chug-chugging down 
Springfield’s main street, the tall 
young Henry Ford startled pedes- 
trians in Detroit with a two-cylinder, 


F. 8. A. photo by 


Lange 


is a familiar advertising slogan of the Ford 


four-horsepower buggy mounted on 
four 28-inch bicycle wheels. 

From that time to this, Detroit has 
been the capital of the automobile 
world. It was natural that the auto- 
mobile manufacturing business was 
attracted to Detroit. The city in 
those days (the 1890’s) was the cen- 
ter of carriage making. It had all 
the necessary materials (springs, 
wheels, bodies, upholstering) for the 
making of the horseless carriages, 
which in their early days looked very 
much like the horse-plus carriages. 

Before Henry Ford could get going 
on large production of his car, a man 
named Ransom Eli Olds set up a fac- 
tory in Detroit in 1899, and by 1901, 


*In France and Germany, gasoline-pow- 
ered automobiles apeared six years earlier. 
The Frenchman, Daimler, and the German, 
Benz, were the European pioneers. The word 
automobile is French. 


Mid-term and Easter, 
1937, at the post office at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
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Wide World 


PIONEER of the auto industry is De- 


troit’s best-known citizen — Henry Ford. Here 
we see the 75-year-old motor magnate 
talking to 19-year-old Ralph Lill, who is the 
2,500th student to be admitted to the Ford 
Training School. Graduates, after four 
months of training, get jobs in Ford plants. 


he had turned out the first Oldsmo- 
bile. He sold 425 of them; next year 
he sold 2,500; the next 4,000. Olds 
was the first to manufacture auto- 
mobiles in large quantities. 

Henry Ford was right on Olds’ 
heels, however. In 1903 he sold 1,708 
cars. Then, in 1908, he came out with 
his famous model T, at a new low 
price of $600 to $750. From that day 
to this, Ford has been the best- 
known name in automobiledom. 


125 Companies in 1920 

Today twelve companies make our 
passenger automobiles. In 1920, 
when there were only 8,000,000 pas- 
senger cars, there were 125 com- 
panies making them. What happened 
was this: the small companies did 
not have the money to invest in new 
plants and machinery necessary to 
produce cars in great quantities 
(mass production). Small companies 
merged, or were bought up by great 
corporations like General Motors or 
Chrysler. 

Can you name the cars made by 
each of these two corporations? 

Nearly all the passenger automo- 
bile manufacturers have their main 
plants and offices in Detroit, or in 
nearby cities like Flint, Pontiac, and 
Lansing. Studebaker is in South 
Bend, Indiana, and Willys-Overland 
in Toledo, Ohio. 

From a city of 285,000 in 1900, De- 
troit has leaped by 45% increases 
every ten years to 1,568,662 today. 
The growing automobile business ac- 
— Sept. 


M. R. Robinson, 
1879. Additional second- 
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Soibelman from Pieree Arrow Motor Co. Car is 1904 Pierce Arrow 


CURIOUS CROWDS gathered eihenenes an automobile appeared in the early 


days of motoring. In above photo, it is hard to tell which is the more interesting: the car and 
its occupants (protected against rain. wind, storm, sleet and hail), or the “curious bystanders.” 


counted for most of the in- 
crease, but other manufactur- 
ing firms (air - conditioning 
equipment, adding machines, 
brass goods, blow torches, 
machine tools, marine motors, 
metal plating, paints and 
varnishes, vacuum cleaners, 
refrigerators, and many 
others) attracted people to 
Detroit. People poured into 
the city from the farming vil- 
lages of Canada, the Middle 
West, and Europe; they came 
from the manufacturing cen- 
ters of the British Isles and 
Northern Europe, from the 
port cities of the Mediterran 

















Virginia 

It could be said of Detroit 
that it is the city transportation 
built. Or, if you are a loyal Detroiter, 
you might put it this way: Detroit 
. is the city that built transportation. 
: You would be stretching civic pride 
if you believed this. Even so, Detroit 
has had its hand in numerous other 
manufactures related to transporta- 
tion. The building of freight cars and 
Pullman cars were big industries in 
Detroit before the gasoline buggy 


: 
was heard of 


















Detroit is going through great 
changes in its social complexion. The 
immigrants from Europe and Can- 
ada, and the American mountaineers 
and Southern farmers who moved in, 







excellent school system, is teaching 
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in the community welfare. Good 
citizenship is the product of good 
schools. 

As the automobile business goes, 
so goes Detroit. A business depres- 
sion hits Detroit harder than most 
Cities, because automobiles are the 
first thing people stop buying when 
a depression comes. A big drop in the 
demand for cars means a heavy bur- 
den of unemployment for Detroit. 

Biggest problem for the automo- 
bile industry even in good times is 
to provide year-round work for the 
automobile workers. As it is now, 
factories work full time for part of 
the year to fill orders for new models 
of cars. After the new models have 
been out for five months or so, the 
demand for them slows down. The 
factories begin laying off men. 

The greatest problem of any city 
—of our whole country—is unem- 
ployment. 

When automobile business is bad, 
not only do the auto workers and 
owners lose out. Others who feel the 
blow are the workers and 
owners of other industries 
which make materials for 
automobiles. Did you know 
that 80% of the rubber made 
in our rubber factories is 
used on automobiles; 77% of 
the plate glass made goes on 
automobiles; 90% of all gaso- 
line is burnt up by automo- 
biles: 16% of the steel; 13% 
of the copper; 37% of the 
lead; 29% of the nickel; 9% 
of the zinc; 9% of the alum- 
inum; 10% of the tin; 4% of 
the hardwood lumber? 

A half million persons are 
employed in the actual as- 


Chevrolet Motor Division sembling of automobiles. But 


; ean, from the cotton fields of ALERT PUBLICITY AGENTS in Detroit get = fgye million others work at 


our own South, and from the up pictures like this to attract attention to their cars. These .) es 
hills of Kentucky and West members of the Flint Polar Bear Club take a dive in icy lake, jobs related to the making of 
Gag or ies ' then warm up in a cozy Chevrolet. It's real ice and snow. an automobile. 





Graben Lines 


are old residents now. The city, in its MOST SUCCESSFUL iliac cme alt Whisnant 


Box Derby held each year in 53 cities with finals in Akron, O. Photo above shows soap box car, 
their children their common interest the “Greyhound Pup.” with a paint job like the buses of the Greyhound Lines. 
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Map by Kate Tracy 


EMPIRE OF THE GREAT LAKES 


Uncle Sam's Far-flung Waterway System 


LOSE your eyes and see if you 
can name the Great Lakes in 


quick order, without a pause. 

Now write them down in the order 
that will make their initials spell 
HOMES. 

The Great Lakes also spell HOMES 
to nearly 20,000,000 Americans and 
Canadians. They are the sluice-way 
through which the riches of a vast 
empire have traveled to the indus- 
trial towns of the Corn Belt, the 
Mohawk Valley, and the Industrial 
Seaboard. 


Hacked Away the Trees 

What are some of these riches? 
First, there were the great northern 
forests. In the years between 1880 
and 1890, men hacked and sawed 
away a grcwth of timber that can- 
not be replaced inside of 500 years. 
It would have been possible to cut 
this wood so that new trees would 
grow fast enough to replace the cut 
ones. But this kind of conservation 
was not practiced by the lumbering 
companies in those days. 

Today, lumber has to be imported 
to this territory which once grew all 
it needed, and enough more to ship it 
all over the world. The city of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, became famous as 
the headquarters of American furni- 
ture. 
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How about minerals? At Hough- 
ton, in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, 
explorers found a mine of pure cop- 
per. Not simply copper ore, but pure 
copper. This mine had been worked 
by Indians for years before the pale- 
face arrived. This mine has now been 
worked to a point where the miners 
travel more than a mile underground 
to reach the metal. Montana today is 
a far more important source of cop- 
per, but the Houghton vein was one 
of the purest in the world. 

An even more valuable mineral is 
the iron ore which abounds in the 
Mesabi Range in Minnesota, near 
Lake Superior. When the eight Mer- 
ritt brothers, who opened up this 
place, decided to dig for ore, they 
asked a famous mining engineer for 
advice. “You'll never be able to sink 
a mine shaft,” he told them, “the 
sides will cave in.” 

Timidly, the Merritt brothers 
asked why they couldn’t just scoop 
up the ore with a shovel. This seemed 
an absurd idea to the engineer. He 
resigned and went home. But the ore 
lay there in such abundance that 
scooping it right out of the ground 
was all the Merritt brothers had to 
do. Their power shovels today dig the 
ore out of a hole which makes you 
think of the Grand Canyon. (See 
photo on next page.) It is gaily col- 








ored, too, like the Grand Canyon, 
with the rich reds and browns of the 
different types of iron ore. 

The big shovels dump the ore into 
gondolas, and steam engines tow the 
ore to Duluth, one of the so-called 
“funnel cities” of Lake Superior. Du- 
luth, Port Arthur, and Fort William 
are called “funnel cities’’ because the 
wheat and iron ore of this region goes 
through them to the boats which 
carry the cargoes East. 


Filling the Ore Boats 

The long ore boats are tied up 
alongside the pier. The ore is dumped 
out of the gondola cars, and it falls 
through chutes into the hold of the 
ore boat. The loading is done through 
many chutes at the same time, so that 
the ore boat is filled up in the short- 
est possible time. 

Some of the gondola cars have 
drop-out bottoms, so that the ore 
falls right out of them when a lever 
is pulled. Some of the gondolas are of 
the tilting type. 

Another system used at some of the 
docks employs huge steel arms which 
pick up the whole gondola car as if 
it were a tea-cup, and dump it di- 
rectly into the ore boat. 

Ships are loaded with 10,000 to 
12,000 tons of ore in two to three 
hours. At the other end of their jour- 
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ney, clam-shell scoops reach into the 
open holds to empty the same cargo 
in five hours. Ore ships have to work 
fast on the Great Lakes because they 
have a year’s work to do in seven 
months. The rest of the year, the up- 
per lake ports are frozen over 
The next great resource of the 
“Great Lakes empire” is wheat. The 
wheat is not grown in the immediate 
region of the Great Lakes, but it is 
transferred from trucks and freight 
cars to boats at the Great Lakes ports. 
Shipment by water costs only a 
fourth as much as shipment by rail. 
The lake boats which carry these 
cargoes have to be built to fit the wa- 
ters where they travel. They are 
shallow, because the ship lanes cross 
some places which are not very deep 
They are long, to provide plenty of 
room for cargo. And they are nar- 


row, te rovide plenty of passage 
oie = P ei Ge as © yer ‘ MAN-MADE CANYONS in Minnesota: In the Mesabi Range of mountains, iron 


( hrough the canals anc raits . 
room through the canals and — ore lies so close to the surface that it can be scooped up by power shovels. Photo above shows 





vhich connect the five lakes. A boat one of the large open mines. Note how digging has been done so as to cause terraces. 
which is long, narrow, and shallow 
you can be sure, is a Great Lakes 
boat 
The canals hich connect the Great 


Lakes were built by the U.S.A. and 
Canada. One is the Soo Canal at Saults 


Ste. Marie, connecting Lakes Superior 
and Huron. T ther is the new Wel- 
land Canal. which carries boats draw- 
ing ! more than 20 feet of water 


around Niaga! i Falls from Lake Erie 





To sail on down the St. Lawrence 
River from Ontario, boats must not 
draw more than 14 feet. But if the 
U.S.A. and Canada ever decide to build 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, ocean-going 
liners v ye able to sail up the St 
Lawrt to Chicago and Duluth, 1,500 
mil from t sea 
4 In t nap on the preceding page, 
you will note the heavy black lines 
The: indicate the navigable water- 
way You ca e how the Great Lakes 
aQ®re conne le a A it New Or ans The 
United Stat Government ad built 
canals and deepened river channels so . 
that cargoes in go from the Great E Ewing Galloway 
: “ ” : 2. ne Fg is " Cite iss New BIG POWER SHOVEL scoops up the ore and dumps it into one of the waiting 
York \ rK gondola cars. Cars are switched to long train, which goes to Duluth docks shown below. 











Board of Engineers, U. 8. War Dept. 


ORE BOAT at Duluth dock getting ready to take on cargo. Note first chutes being let down, and gondola cars on top of pier. 
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Photo by John J. Floherty from 
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THE BATTLE ON 
THE BREAKWATER 
By John J. Floherty 


OOKING at a map of the world 
i it is easy to picture high adven- 
ture on the spread of its five 
oceans. Pirates in the Caribbean or 
along the African Coast. Tea clippers 
driving under press of snowy canvas 
racing home from China. Wool car- 
riers from Australia. Slavers from 
the Gold Coast. Packet ships carry- 
ing their human freight to the ends 
of the earth. Oil carriers loaded down 
with case oil. Deep-water sailors and 
deep-water ships battling a North 
Atlantic gale, or running the easting, 
down in the roaring forties,* or glid- 
ing with the stateliness of white- 
robed queens among tropical islands. 
But who thinks to picture the ro- 
mance and danger of the lake-going 
sailor? 
Not much more than an hour’s 
flight from the center of population 
of the United States, the city of Mus- 





*WORDS TO THE WISE. Running the east- 
ing, down in the roaring forties is a nautical 
expression meaning to steer a course directly 
east in the region 40 degrees latitude from 
the South Pole. Sailors call the seas around 
the South Pole the “roaring forties” because 
the storms are so fierce there. 
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kegon with its roomy harbor lies on 
the southeast shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. Situated where it gets the full 
force of the lake storms, the city has 
built a great breakwater at the en- 
trance of the harbor to give it pro- 
tection from the heavy seas that roll 
down the length of shallow Lake 
Michigan. 

This breakwater is built entirely 
of granite boulders piled loosely to a 
height of twenty feet above the lake 
surface. The boulders, each of which 
weighs from one to many tons, are 
rough and undressed as they came 
from the quarry. They are not built 
or fitted together. They are merely 
piled so that, their irregular surfaces 
dissipate the terrific impact of the 
waves that batter the breakwater for 
the full mile of its length. 

When the northerlies drive their 
charging attacks on this rugged for- 
tification, the battle of rock against 
water rages furiously. Great crested 
seas, their green sides foam-flecked 
from the hard-driven journey all the 
way down from Canada, hurl them- 


CUTTER: The U. S. Coast Guard cutter 
Escanaba, which figures in this story, plow- 
ing its way through an ice jam on Lake 
Michigan, to go to a ship in distress. 


selves over the rocky barrier, fling- 
ing their broken crests a hundred 
feet in the air. The conflict can be 
heard for miles. Sometimes several 
seas join forces and come as one 
comber that flaunts its white mane 
and paws, like a vicious stallion 
striking out at an enemy. During the 
battle a blinding barrage of spray 
rakes the breakwater from end to 
end and smothers it under a mantle 
of foam. 

It was in such a blow that the 
steamer Henry Cort, on the night of 
November 30, 1934, in a desperate 
effort to make the harbor, crashed 
head on into the end of the north 
breakwater and was buffeted by 
wind and seas until she lay in the 
shoal water almost parallel to it. Al- 
though the vessel was of 2,500 tons 
burden, she was as nothing to the 
great seas that attacked her. 

Her captain sent out a radio call 
at once which was picked up by the 
Muskegon Coast Guard Station. A 
power surfboat in command of John 
A. Basch put out immediately. The 
wind was blowing 70 miles an hour 
and the temperature was well below 
freezing. In all the years that the 
crew had been putting out on the 
lake, never had there been a sea and 
night to equal this. The waves rolled 
as high as two-story houses and al- 
most as straight-sided. 

On sighting the steamer they found 
that she was nearly broadside to the 
breakwater. To approach her from 
the weather side would mean that 
they would be dashed to destruction 
against the side of the vessel, if not 
actually flung on her deck. 

On the lee of the vessel was the 
breakwater. The skipper decided to 
round it, get under its shelter, and 
if possible, fight his way on foot to 
the vessel through the water that was 
cascading over the boulders. The seas 
were building up and breaking bad- 
ly. Through superb boatmanship he 
succeeded in getting his boat well off 
the jetty, where he waited his chance 
to put about and run to leeward, 
heading inside the breakwater as 
much as possible. Without warning, 
a tumbling mass.of mad water came 
at them out of the blackness. It 
picked the boat up, flung it broadside 
to the trough twenty feet below, and 
then with a growling roar, swept 
over it, turning it over and over as it 


This story is from the book, Sons of the Hurri- 
cane, by John J. Floherty. It is used here by per- 
mission of the publishers, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Copyright 1938 by the author. 
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rolled down hill. The crew hung on. 
When the sea had passed, the cap- 
tain called loudly the name of each 
man. 

“Diepert!” he called. The last 
name. 

No answer 

“Diepert!” he yelled into the jet 
blackness. “Is Diepert aboard?” 

“Not here,” a husky voice roared 
from the stern 

The boat was waterlogged, and her 
motor drowned. She would not an- 
swer her rudder. Seas came in rapid 
succession, rolling over her and fill- 
ing her. The skipper shipped his 
steering oar and fought to bring her 
stern to the seas so that he might 
heave the drogue* over and so keep 
her from broaching to again. It was 
an heroic task, and he managed to 
beach her. To get to the stranded ves- 
sel was now out of the question. The 
skipper and crew searched along the 
shore for Diepert who they thought 
might be washed in. 

Unlike the ocean whose waves roll 
on in majestic rhythm with room be- 
tween crests for a boat’s crew to 
catch its breath, the Great Lakes 
kick up a short, confused, but high 
sea that twists and writhes and 
strikes from all sides. Sailors who 
have experienced rough weather on 
both say they prefer going through a 
blow in mid-ocean any time than be- 
ing on the Great Lakes in a norther. 

At 10:40 p. m., the Grand Haven 
Coast Guard crew, led by Boatswain 
William E. Preston, put out in the 
gale that was then blowing at 60 
miles an hour. Snow squalls and a 
freezing temperature had set in. As 
soon as they left the harbor several 
tremendous seas struck them, almost 
filling the boat and drenching the 
crew. They weathered them, then 
squared away for a fourteen - mile 
run to Muskegon breakwater. 

The night was jet and the wind 
was shifty. Soon all signs of land 
were shut out by an impenetrable 
snow curtain and steering was by 
compass. The seas became bigger and 
more confused as the boat advanced. 
One mountainous comber struck 
them and for a moment it looked as 
if they would be capsized. It was get- 
ting colder by the minute, and the 
snow which had been coming in 
squalls now settled down to a steady 
fall. The lively motion of the boat 
kept the men active. Life-boats in a 
heavy sea give a fine imitation of the 
plunging and twisting of a hooked 
marlin. 

After fighting every inch of the 
way, about midnight they sighted 





*WORDS TO THE WISE. A drogue is a sea 
anchor made from a sail or piece of canvas 
It is used to retard a ship’s progress, or keep 
the ship head on into the wind 
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Photo by John L. Floheriy from ‘Sons of the Hurricane’’ (Lippincott) 
COAST GUARD motor lifeboat speeds to a ship grounded on breakwater in Lake 
Michigan. Motor lifeboats weigh about 10 tons, and can hold 6 or 7 passengers besides lifeboat 
crew. Boat is driven by motor housed amidships in water-tight compartment. 


the beleaguered vessel and soon 
learned that their journey was in 
vain as she could not be approached 
either from the weather or the lee- 
ward side, on account of the high seas 
and the blackness of the night. They 
put into Muskegon Harbor just as the 
Coast Guard Cutter Escanaba ar- 
rived on the scene. 

Lieutenant Cronk, who was in 
command of the Escanaba, seeing 
that the steamer was resting on a 
sandy bottom in less than twenty feet 
of water, and that there was prac- 
tically nothing he could do, decided 
to stand by and wait for a lull in the 
gale. 

At 2:15 a. m., District Command- 
er Bennet held a council of war with 
several of his station commanders. 
Something must be done to get the 
twenty-eight men off the vessel. And 
it was the Coast Guard’s job to do it. 
As it was clear that the boats were 
worse than useless, it was decided 
that the crews who had gone to the 
rescue, and the men from Surf River 
Station should, at daybreak, lash 
themselves together, craw] along the 
all but impassable breakwater, and, 
when abreast the steamer, heave a 
line to her and rig an improvised 
breeches buoy. 

The wind and the snow had grown 
heavier. The roar of the charging 
seas as they struck the stone barrier 
and tumbled to leeward was deafen- 
ing. Close inshore a hazy outline of 
the breakwater could be seen. Be- 
yond that all was hidden in a smoth- 
er of snow and flying spray. 

Strung out along the line at inter- 
vals of thirty feet, fourteen Coast- 
guardsmen left the shore for their 
hazardous trip to the outer end of the 
breakwater. Chief Boatswain’s Mate, 





Basch, was in the lead, and surfman 
Robert Johnson, a heavyweight, act- 
ed as anchor in the rear. 

When the men began their jour- 
ney, the force of the seas subsided as 
though astonished at what these men 
were about to attempt. Basch, taking 
advantage of the lull, started to ad- 
vance over the slimy rocks, followed 
by his crew. Step by step he felt his 
way, detouring the larger rocks, and 
taking advantage of their shelter. He 
gauged his pace by the slack of the 
line, for at times the smother was so 
heavy that he could not see the man 
behind him. They had progressed a 
hundred yards or so, Basch watching 
his chance to move, when he saw a 
giant comber come rolling in on them. 

“Hang on!” he shouted and flung 
himself into a crevice between two 
boulders. It struck. The weight 
crushed him. The pressure squeezed 
him as in a vise. There was nothing 
to do but hold his breath and hope. 
The rope tautened. It sawed at his 
waist. He braced himself, still sub- 
merged. The pull continued. He knew 
that some of the men had been car- 
ried away and were dangling like 
bait in the wild water. The sea 
passed. He could hear it cascade 
down the other side of the break- 
water. Starved for breath, he yelled: 

“All right!” 

“O. K.,” came in gasps from here 
and there along the line which was 
not slack. Crawling on hands and 
knees, the men made another fifty 
feet before the next sea overwhelmed 
them. This time there was no strain 
on the line—every man was on his 
feet. 

The boulders became larger and 
more confused as the party went on. 
It was frequently necessary to climb 
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the wet and slippery 
tough work for men drenched with 
ice cold water and numb from the 
biting snow and freezing spray. A 
towering wave rolled over the strug- 
gling men and carried seven of them 
with it. The strain on the rest was 


rock piles, 


almost unendurable. Every man, 
however, regained his foothold o1 
handhold, and gasped, “‘O. K.”’ 

To stand up now would be mad- 
ness—foot by foot they made their 
way, crawling on their bellies. As 
the seas rolled over them, they flat- 
tened themselves on the rocks as if 
they were seeking cover from flying 
shrapnel. The exertion of climbing, 
crawling, and holding on and the suf- 
focating periods of immersion had 
every man gasping for breath. And 
when between seas they caught a 
breath, the flying spray cut it short. 

The midway mark was reached. 
The men, weary and aching from 
cuts and bruises, were saved from 
some pain by their numbness. But 
the encircling rope, now beginning 
to chafe their waists, felt like a cir- 
clet of red hot steel. 

Basch gave the men a rest, if it 
could be called that. Each man dug 
in and took the seas as they came. 
Conservation of their strength was 
imperative. Exposure and cold were 
beginning to tell. No one dared to 
think of the journey back to land. 
They were now utterly isolated. Be- 
hind them was a bleak grey wall of 
flying water and sodden snow, ahead 
a white chaos, all around them noise 
and murderous water. Muskegon 
with its shops and offices and its peo- 
ple hurrying to work through the 
morning snow was as far away as 
Sydney, Australia. The sunshine and 
the placid warm days on the lake 
were of another century. 

“What do y’ say, men?” 

Basch’s bull voice bellowed above 
the storm. There was a note of cheer 
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Photo by John J. Floherty from ‘‘Sons of the Hurricane’’ 
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RIP RAP breakwater is type of breakwater commonly used to protect harbors on Great 
Lakes. It is made of boulders piled irregularly to absorb force of the waves. Rip rap breakwater 
may be as high as 20 feet. Photo above shows breakwater in Muskegon Harbor, Lake Michigan. 


and encouragement in it. They ad- 
vanced with a renewed energy. The 
rest had refreshed them, but the 
storm resented their brief respite. A 
heavy sea flung itself on them. Be- 
fore its force was expended, another! 
and still another rolled over them. 
Again the rope tautened. Basch 
braced his powerful legs and 
stretched back against the pull. His 
calloused red hands gripped the rope, 
until the gnarled knuckles showed 
white as bones. Men were flung out 
in the wind like wash on a line. Num- 
ber two man regained his grip on a 
rock and eased the pull. One by one 
the men recovered and again got in 
line. Nine of them had been washed 
away but all were now back in the 
fight. Basch let them pause for 
breath. 

It was now nearly two hours since 
they had started. Every man was 
there. They had taken the worst the 
lake had to offer and they were still 
fighting. They all felt that the last 
sea was the climax, the crisis which 
marked the height of the water’s 
power. 

A lull came in the storm, and the 
seas slopped on the rocks as if they, 
too, were near exhaustion. The noise 
subsided till one could hear the rivu- 
lets running merrily between the 
rocks. 

“There she is, boys,” Basch point- 
ed ahead. 

The grey silhouette of the Henry 
Cort showed through the mist. A 
streamer of dirty smoke flew from 
her single stack. Someone on the 
steamer sighted the oilskinned pro- 
cession struggling along the break- 
water, and gave the siren three short 
blasts. 

Completely exhausted, the Coast- 


guardsmen reached the highest point 
of the breakwater and were soon 
under the lee of the vessel. The ves- 
sel’s scuppers were spouting to 
their capacity, emptying the deck of 
water. The crew lined the rail. Three 
officers were on the bridge. 

Basch saw at a glance that to 
launch a boat from the vessel would 
be useless. It would be smashed on 
the boulders. The crew must get a 
line from the ship to the breakwater. 
Her stern was about fifty feet from 
the rocks. By pantomime and the full 
use of his powerful lungs he gave 
orders to those on the steamer. 

The first officer and two men made 
their way aft, in spite of the seas 
which were breaching over the after 
deck. After three attempts, a light 
heaving line reached the rocks. To 
this was bent a three-inch hawser, 
and the Coastguardsmen were soon 
hauling away on the heavier line 
which was carried down to leeward 
and made fast around a boulder. 

The ship’s end of the hawser was 
secured to the foremast so that it 
cleared the port rail by several feet. 
Two members of the crew came 
ashore along the line, hand over 
hand. They made it, but it was too 
hazardous a method of landing the 
entire ship’s company. 

Again by pantomime and lung 
power Basch ordered the ship’s end 
of the hawser drawn through a hole 
in a block from the vessel's lifeboat 
falls, and made fast to the foremost 
well above the table. A sling, from 
which a short plank was suspended, 
was rigged to the block from which 
a whip, or hauling line, was led to 
both ship and shore. It was a crude 
but highly practical breeches buoy. 

Turn to page 15 
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Sale of Planes and Arms 
to Other Nations Explained 


A Douglas bombing plane, on a test 
flight over Los Angeles a few weeks 
ago, crashed and burst into flames. The 
pilot was killed, but a passenger was 
pulled out of the flames alive. He was 
Captain Paul Chemidlin, a military 
representative of France. 

Captain Chemidlin was in this coun- 
try to inspect military planes being 
built for his Government. The Douglas 
bomber, in which he was riding, was 
the latest type of light bomber, built 
to U. S. Army specifications. Captain 
Chemidlin had the permission of the 
U. S. War Department to ride in the 
plane. It was one of 600 the French 
Government wanted to buy. 


Special Favors for France? 

When news of the presence of a 
French military representative in a 
U. S. bomber reached Washington, 
some Congressmen demanded to know 
why a foreign agent was riding in a 
U. S. military plane. Are we showing 
France special favors? some congress- 
men asked. 

With gossip about this buzzing 
around Washington, President Roose- 
velt summoned the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee to the White House 
for a talk about our country’s foreign 
relations 
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This Committee has 17 members. 
(See photo below.) Though the Presi- 
dent had asked them not to give pub- 
licity to the matters they had talked 
about, somehow a rumor got started 
which caused considerable trouble. 

According to the rumor, the Presi- 
dent, during the meeting, had said that 
America’s frontier is in France. This 
means that our country should be pre- 
pared to help France build up her de- 
fenses, because danger to France 
would be danger to us. 

Newspapers seized on this rumor and 
made it page one news. At first, the 
newspapers plainly called it a rumor. 
Later many of them referred to it as 
though the President had actually said 
it. 

The President, angry over the spread 
of the false report, decided to put mat- 
ters straight. At his next press confer- 
ence he said that the rumor was “a de- 
liberate lie.” “Some boob started it,” 
he said. 

As for our sales of planes to France, 
the President explained that any gov- 
ernment may buy planes and arms in 
this country. There is one exception: 
the Spanish Government may not buy 
any war materials here. A special act 
of Congress forbids the sale of war ma- 
terials to either side in Spain 





17 SENATORS standing on the White House steps, after their important, confidential 
meeting with the President. Then a wild rumor started. Read the story on this page. The 
Senators, all members of the Committee on Military Affairs, are: (1) Senator Lewis of Illinois; 
(2) Senator Reynolds of North Carolina; (3) Senator Lee of Oklahoma; (4) Senator Lundeen of 
Minnesota; (5) Senator Bridges of New Hampshire; (6) Senator Holman of Oregon; (7) Senator 
Austin of Vermont; (8) Senator Nye of North Dakota; (9) Senator Gurney of South Dakota; 
(10) Senator Clark of Missouri; (11) Senator Sheppard of Texas; (12) Senator Hill of Alabama; 
(13) Senator Minton of Indiana; (14) Senator Johnson of Colorado; (15) Senator Logan of Ken- 
tucky; (16) Senator Thomas of Utah; (17) Senator Schwartz of Wyoming. 
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Our neutrality law also forbids the 
sale of war materials to any country at 
war. But this law cannot be enforced 
until the President recognizes the ex- 
istence of the war. 

Japan is one of our largest pur- 
chasers of planes and also scrap iron, 
which is a major war supply. (It is 
melted down and made into guns and 
ammunition.) 

Italy, also, buys war materials from 
us, and Italian troops have made pos- 
sible the victories of General Franco’s 
Rebel army in Spain. 

The President doesn’t want to apply 
our neutrality law to these countries, 
because to do so would be a blow at our 
commerce with those countries. Their 
purchases over here help keep our fac- 
tories going. 


Nothing Secret About It 


The President said that rumors that 
we were “secretly” selling planes to 
France were ridiculous. There is noth- 
ing at all secret about it. Before a man- 
ufacturer may ship planes abroad, he 
must obtain a permit from the Muni- 
tions Control Board. The permit states 
the number of planes and where they 
are going. This permit is made public 
long before the planes are shipped. 

If everything is above board, then 
what’s all the senatorial shooting for? 

Some Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives fear to see 
the United States taking sides with 
France and England (called the de- 
mocracies) in their troubles with Ger- 
many and Italy (called the dictator- 
ships). 

Both the President and Secretary 
Hull have made it clear that the de- 
mocracies are closer to their hearts 
(and presumably most of America’s) 
than the dictatorships. 

One group of Southern Senators 
wishes that we would be more friend- 
ly with Germany. Their reason is that 
they want to barter two million bales 
of surplus cotton for German goods. 


No Entangling Alliances 

But most Congressmen are mainly 
interested in having our Government 
watch its step so that we are not drawn 
too far into Europe’s troubles. 

To the whole nation the President 
restated the foreign policy of our Gov- 
ernment as follows: 


1. No entangling alliances with foreign 
nations. 

2. World trade for everybody—all na- 
tions—including ourselves. 

3. In favor of reducing or limiting arma- 
ments. 

4. In favor of peace and political and 
economic independence for all nations. 


This is our country’s “general pol- 
icy.”” But to get down to brass tacks, 
the Government will have to decide 
on the following points, in view of 
the increasing seriousness of affairs 
abroad: 


1. Shall we make it easier for China, 
and harder for Japan, to obtain war ma- 
terials from us? 

2. Shall we make it easier for England 
and France, and harder for Germany and 
Italy, to do the same? 
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President's Appointment 
Blocked by Senate, 72-9 


“Senatorial courtesy” “is a custom in 
our national government. This does 
not mean that Senators are polite, al- 
though they are in fact the best-man- 
nered law-making body in the world. 

The term means this: that when a 
President appoints any one to office 
from a given state, his appointment 
should meet with the approval of the 
two Senators from that state. The right 
to approve appointments is a “cour- 
tesy” to the Senators. If a President 
names a man one Senator does not like, 
that Senator can usually get all the 
other Senators to refuse to confirm 
(approve) the appointment because 
the “courtesy” rule has been broken. 

Last summer, President Roosevelt 
appointed Floyd H. Roberts to serve 
on the District Court in Virginia, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Senate. 
Roberts was appointed by President 
Roosevelt for two reasons: he was rec- 
ommended bv the Governor of Vir- 
ginia; and he is a man who is sympa- 
thetic with the kind of things the New 
Deal is trying to do. 


Senators Oppose Him 

But Senators Glass and Byrd of Vir- 
ginia don’t like the New Deal and they 
don’t like Mr. Roberts. Senators Glass 
and Byrd had a man of their own be- 
liefs whom they wanted the President 
to appoint. 

At the request of Senators Glass and 
Byrd, the Senate voted against Mr. 
Roberts by 72 to 9 

Other Presidents have had this same 
trouble when appointing men to im- 
portant posts. It is an old sore spot 

Some people say that the Senate 
should change its “courtesy rule.” 

“As it is now,” they say, “any 
Senator can block the President's ap- 
pointments. And when this happens, 
the President’s power of appointment 
is meaningless. The Senate becomes 
the real appointer.” 

The President’s backers believe that 
the Senate should confirm any ap- 
pointee if he is fit for the job. Personal 
likes and dislikes should not enter into 
it. 

Amlie of Wisconsin 

Another Roosevelt appointment also 
faced Senate opposition. President 
Roosevelt appointed former Congress- 
man Thomas R. Amlie of Wisconsin to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(a group which regulates railroad 
fares, freight rates, and all commerce 
across state boundaries). 

Those who object to Mr. Amlie say 
he is a communist. This charge of 
“communism” is freely hurled these 
days against many persons who are 
solidly behind President Roosevelt’s 
New Deal program. 

A committee of Senators met with 
Mr. Amlie last Monday and asked him 
many questions about his beliefs in 
government. At this meeting, Mr. 
Amlie said: “I am not a communist 
and have never been a communist.” 
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High Judge Is Asked 
To Resign by President 


How important it is for men of the 
highest character to serve as judges 
was illustrated by recent events. 

One of the highest judges in the land 
—second only to a Supreme Court jus- 
tice in importance—was asked to re- 
sign by President Roosevelt. 

Judge Martin T. Manton, Senior 
Judge of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, was appointed to the Court 
in 1918 by President Roosevelt. Since 
that time, Judge Manton has engaged 
in business activities, besides carrying 
on his work on the bench. 

Judge Manton’s business activities 
became more numerous each year. 
Some of them didn’t seem quite ‘on 
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PLANES FOR ENGLAND: A lockheed bomber and an observation plane, oe 


45,000 More Employees 
Placed on Civil Service 


Thanks to a Roosevelt order issued 
last, June, 45,000 more federal em- 
ployees were placed under the protec- 
tion of the Civil Service system this 
month. 

Originally, it was expected that 
100,000 people would go on Civil Ser- 
vice this month. However, against the 
wishes of President Roosevelt, Con- 
gress voted against allowing 30,000 
supervisors of the WPA program to 
join the Civil Service ranks. This action 
by Congress was taken when the relief 
bill was written last month. Congress 
also whittled away the privilege of 
Civil Service protection from 25,000 
other federal employees. 
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first of a shipment of 250 for England. These planes, made on Long Island, are shown being 
placed on a barge, which will be towed alongside an ocean liner for shipment to Europe. 


the level.” For a judge to be promoting 
business schemes didn’t seem right. 

On investigation it was found that 
Judge Manton, or companies controlled 
by him, had received loans for more 
than $400,000 from persons or compa- 
nies which had cases up before Judge 
Manton’s court. 

It was charged that Judge Manton, 
in handing down his decisions, favored 
the companies with whom he was do- 
ing business. 

When President Roosevelt heard of 
this, he demanded and got Judge Man- 
ton’s resignation 

Last Sunday another judge was in 
trouble. Judge Edwin S. Thomas, of 
the U. S. District Court in Connecti- 
cut (a lower court than ex-Judge Man- 
ton’s), was on his way to the Panama 
Canal Zone on a pleasure trip, when 
he was ordered to return to New York 
to appear before the grand jury which 
is investigating our federal courts. 

This investigation is being conducted 
by the U. S. Department of Justice, 
which is under the new Attorney Gen- 
eral, Frank Murphy, former Governor 
of Michigan. 


Civil Service now has 562,909 em- 
ployees, the largest number in the his- 
tory of the system. This is 66% of the 
851,926 on the federal payroll. 

Civil Service is the Government’s 
system for making sure that the lower- 
paid Government workers keep their 
jobs, regardless of whether Republi- 
cans or Democrats have won the elec- 
tion 

The opposite to Civil Service is called 
the “spoils system.” In the spoils sys- 
tem, when the Republican party wins, 
they throw out all the employees who 
have been working under the Demo- 
cratic regime. And when the Demo- 
crats win again, they throw out all 
the workers appointed by the Republi- 
cans. 

Post Office employees were one of 
the first groups placed under Civil 
Service. 

Is it a good system? Do you think 
your letter-carrier should be fired just 
because the party in power loses an 
election? 

Civil Service employees can be fired 
only if they fail to do their work satis- 
factorily. 
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The Refugee Problem 
More Serious Than Ever 


Long ago, when families wandered 
over the face of the earth in search of a 
living, they were called nomads. More 
recently, men who had no fixed home 
but wandered about in search of work 
were called hoboes and tramps. Today, 
the millions of homeless families 
around the world are called refugees. 

Different causes have made these 
people homeless. In Chile, 50,000 peo- 
ple are homeless as the result of an 
earthquake. 

Drought in 1936 drove thousands of 
families out of the American Dust 
Bow! 

Last week, the rising waters of the 
Ohio River drove 10,000 families from 
their homes. 

These (floods, earthquakes) are nat- 
ural causes of man’s hardships. They 
are not plotted and planned by a group 
of government leaders. 

In Europe, the refugee problem is 


caused by political and _ religious 
hatreds 
German and Polish Jews were 


iriven from their homes and forced to 
live in the open during the bitter cold, 
while German and Polish diplomats 
argued about where they should go 

Thousands of others have had to flee 
from Germany because of their polit- 
ical and religious beliefs. 

At the Spanish-French border, hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees from 
Loyalist Spain are clamoring for pro- 
tection in France from General Franco 


Russians, Armenians 

Two million Russians fled from the 
new Communist regime in Russia in 
1917, knowing that all nobles, land- 
owners and capitalists risked death in 
the revolution that was taking place 

Between 1903 and 1913, the Moslem 
Turks killed 1,700,000 Christian Ar- 
menians, the most skilled, enlight- 
ened, and prosperous people in their 
nation. 300,000 Armenian survivors 
were driven into the desert during the 
World War. 100,000 still live there in 
poverty and terror, forgotten by the 
Christian nations which promised to 
help them 


Suffering in China 
is no counting the number of 
refugees in flight from the 
Japanese. Victor Sassoon, 
international financier, declares that 
the upheaval in China has been so 
great that the life of the country has 
become disorganized. Next year, he 
predicts that China, where there never 
has been food enough at best, is bound 
to suffer the greatest famine in its his- 
tory unless food is provided out of the 
world surplus stocks 

And starvation is not the only dan- 
ger facing the refugees. Exposure, dis- 
ease, and decay threaten the millions 
who have been cut off from their ac- 
customed ways of living. 

All of these refugees have one thing 
in common. They are all victims of 
forces beyond their grasp. 


There 
Chinese 
shells of the 
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The American Indians, for example, 
were victims of an irresistible west- 
ward shift in population. To our credit, 
the United States Government has 
made belated efforts to repay the In- 
dians for the loss of their lands. And in 
recent years, our Indians have come a 
long way toward a new greatness. 

A typical innocent is Pepito, a Span- 
ish child who was found toddling alone 
over the Catalonian hills toward 
France. His brothers had died at the 
front. His father was fighting. And his 
mother had been killed on the road. 
Pepito was four years old. Like a mil- 
lion other children, Pepito neither 
knew nor cared what was driving him 
from his home. He only knew that, for 
the life of him, he had to run away 
from the war. And there are thousands 
of older Pepitos, frightened peasants 
who know no more than he. 

The relief of refugees is the chief 
work of hundreds of private organiza- 
tions today, including the American 
Friends Society (Quakers), the Red 
Cross, and the National Coordinating 
Council. 

There are more refugees today than 
at any time since the World War. How 
to help them is one of the great prob- 
lems the world faces today. 


Spain 

General Franco’s Rebel (Insurgent) 
army is triurfphant in Spain. After the 
fall of Barcelona (see last week’s 
Junior Scholastic), the Loyalist (Re- 
publican Government) army retreated 
across the border into France, where 
French officials provided for them in 
concentration camps. 

Though the Loyalists still held Ma- 
drid and Valencia, the leaders of the 
Republican Government were dicker- 
ing for peace. 

Being the victor, General Franco 
will dictate the terms of peace. Loyal- 
ists have asked for the withdrawal 
from Spain of foreign troops. Premier 
Mussolini of Italy said that Italian 
troops will not be withdrawn until the 
“political” as well as the “military” 
victory has been achieved. 


China 


Japanese armies last week renewed 
their drive up the Yangtze river, but 
the Chinese forces showed no signs of 
giving up the struggle. Guerrilla bands 
continued to operate behind Japan’s 
lines in an effort to wear out the in- 
vaders. 
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READING FOR KEEPS 


Score yourself! 1f you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check your answers against key on page 15. Don’t look now! 


FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


(1.) Number the three federal courts named below in the order of 
their rank and power, giving No. 1 to the highest ranking court. (Score 


) District Court; ( 


(II.) Check the Great Lakes which are joined to each other by 
canals. The names of the lakes are indicated by their initials. (Score 


M&H, M&S, E&S, E&H, 


(III.) Match each of the following cities with the thing which has 
made it most famous. (Score 5 each. Total 35.) 
breakfast food 
copper 
furniture 


Duluth automobile manufacturing 
Akron beer 
. Milwaukee ore shipping point 
. Battle Creek rubber 


(IV.) Check the correct word among the groups of words in paren- 
theses below. (Score 4 each. Total 20.) 
| When the wind is blowing against a sail, the side struck by the wind 
is called the (aft, port, weather, fo’c’sle) side, and the other is called 
| the (stern, lee, deck, boat) side. (page 7, column 3). 
An upset boat is (waterlogged, capsized, shipped, broached). (page 
8, column 1). On the heavy seas, a life-boat plunges like a hooked (rug, 
machine, fish, nose). (page 8, column 1). 

A hawser is a (breeches buoy, halter, rope, short tool). (page 9, 





) Supreme Court. 
My Score 





O&E, O&S, O&M 
My Score 
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TVA Pays $78,600,000 
For Private Properties 


People who live in the Tennessee 
River valley have been buying electric 
power from two different sources. One 
source is TVA, the agency which oper- 
ates for the U.S. Government the dams 
on the Tennessee River and its tribu- 
taries. The other source is a group of 
private electric power plants organized 
as the Commonwealth and Southern 
Corporation. 

Since the TVA got under way, the 
private corporation has been going to 
court to try to prevent TVA from sell- 
ing electric power in its district. At 
the same time, the corporation offered 
to call off the court battle if TVA would 
buy up the privately-owned power 
properties at a fair price. TVA offered 
to pay only $55 millions for properties 
the corporation said were worth $90 
millions. But they offered to take $80 
millions. 


Companies Are Pleased 


As soon as the Supreme Court gave 
TVA the “go” signal (see last week’s 
Junior Scholastic, page 11), TVA went 
to the Commonwealth and Southern 
Corporation and made a deal to buy 
the properties for $78,600,000 

Now there will be only TVA to sell 
electricity to the people of the Tennes- 
see Valley. 

Private power companies were 
pleased with the deal. They said it in- 
dicated that the Government was will- 
ing to pay a fair price for properties. 
They were also glad to see the fight 
ended. They now hope that Congress 
will keep the Government from selling 
electric power at prices below cost at 
other power dams throughout the 
country. 
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MARTIN 


Opportunities for big money 
and fame in music were never 
greater—and whether you play Saxophone, 
Trumpet, Cornet or Trombone, you ll be sur- 
prised how much easier and better a Martin 
enables you to play. Just try one and you'll 
quickly realize why Martin stands first and is 





the outstanding choice of so many successful! 
professional players. 
Follow the lead of the leaders and play a 
Martin! See your music dealer or write today| 
sure for FREE Catalog, naming the instru- 
ment you play or prefer. Easy payments. 


MARTI 
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BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Dept. C Elkhart, Ind. 
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AUTO UNION HAVING ITS TROUBLES: the u.aw. 
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Wide World 


(United Auto- 


mobile Workers) have split their union into two camps. (See last week's Junior Scholastic, p. 11.) 
The split affected many of the local unions, with both sides claiming possession of the local’s 
records and office properties. The quarrel in Plymouth Local 51 caused the Detroit court to 
order the properties placed in storage, under guard. Photo above shows the Plymouth local’s 
property in the storage house, with a bass drum and John L. Lewis’ photograph dominating 
the scene. See front cover of this issue and note lettering on gown of Plymouth mechanic. 


Do Movie Stars on Radio 
Keep People from Theatres? 

Motion picture companies are won- 
dering whether their business is suf- 
fering because of people staying away 
from the theatres to listen to movie 
stars on the radio. 

Among the most popular attractions 
on the radio these days, they say, are 
movie stars. The movie producers claim 
that people will stay at home and listen 
to the stars on the air, and not go to see 
them on the screen so often. 

For this reason, some of the produc- 
ers want to forbid the movie stars from 
appearing on the radio. 

Producer Darry! Zanuck has already 
withdrawn Tyrone Power from the 
radio. 

The public may not like the idea, but 
the movie producers must consider one 
important thing: the box office. If peo- 
ple stay away from the pictures, the 
box office suffers. 

Let movie stars stick to the movies, 
and radio stars to the radio, says Harry 
Brandt, president of the Independent 
Theatre Owners Association. 

Radio people say that movie stars are 
made even more popular because of the 
publicity they get over the air. An- 
swering this, movie producers say that 
the public will get tired of the movie 
stars if they appear on the radio. 


BRITISH-FRENCH TIE 

In case either Great Britain or 
France were involved in a war, the one 
nation would come to the aid of the 
other. This is the promise made last 
week by Prime Minister Chamberlain 
of Great Britain and Georges Bonnet, 
French Foreign Minister. 


Russians and Japanese 
Are Fighting Again 

The border between the U.S.S.R. 
(Russia) and the Japanese controlled 
state of Manchukuo (formerly Man- 
churia) is far from the regular road 
traveled by newspaper correspondents. 

News from that region is usually 
vague. Details of a story are hard to 
get, and once gotten, they are hard to 
send out, because of the censorship 

Last year, Russian and Japanese 
troops along the border started a shoot- 
ing affair over the possession of a dis- 
puted hill. For a while, things looked 
serious. Then Japan and Russia agreed 
to try to settle the dispute by arbitra- 
L110Nn. 

Last week the shooting started again. 
Not only is the location of the border 
in dispute, but the Russians and Japa- 
nese are contesting with each other for 
fishing rights in the waters off Sakhalin 
Island, off the coast of Manchukuo. 


“SUITCASE” HOUSES 


A house which can be carted around 
with an automobile and set up any- 
where was exhibited recently at a 
meeting of housing experts at Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

It is not a trailer, but something | 
much more substantial. The house has 
one main room, a bath, kitchen, and 
closet. They nicknamed the house 
“suitcase” house. 

A speaker at the meeting predicted 
that low-cost fire-proof wooden houses, 
put together with glue instead of nails, 
would be the home unit of future cities. 
He said 10,000 houses at a time could 
be put up by this method. 
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BIB and TUCK 






Tuck has dinner at Bobo Tanner's house, where they 
have a bulletin board to keep track of the family. 


” OME on in and stay to sup- 
per,” Bobo said. Just like 
that. Casually, as he and 

Tuck turned the corner down Cedar 

Street. But then that was the way 

with Bo. Casual-like. It didn’t even 

seem to concern him that he was the 
best athlete at Jefferson Junior High. 

Nor that all the boys looked up to 

him. 

Bo just went along without any 
fuss or bother—why, the way he and 
Tuck had come to be extra good 
friends was just by living in the same 
neighborhood and walking home 
from school together. Now, of course, 
since they both played basketball, 
they walked home together 


“Telephone’s straight back the hall 
there. Here, give me your coat. I’ll hang 
it in the coat closet here by the front 
door.” 

“Thanks,” said Tuck, handing Bo his 
coat and heading for the telephone. 
While he was ringing the number he 
heard Bo out in the kitchen, talking to 
Mrs. Tanner. He was still waiting for 
someone to answer the phone, when 
Bo came back through the hall whis- 
tling, so Tuck thought everything must 
be all right. “Come on upstairs when 
you get through there. Got something 
to show you,” said Bo, in passing. 


“Okay. .. . Hello? That you, Mom? 
. . . Well, Mom, I’m over at the Tan- 
ner’s ... Tanner’s ... yeah, and Bo 


wants me to stay for supper... . Sure, 


bathrobe. Tuck was embarrassed at his 
mistake and backed out in a hurry, but 
managed to say “Sorry” as he went. 
“IT won’t make that mistake again,” he 
thought to himself. Out in the hall 
again he decided not to take any more 
chances and called, “Hey, Bo, where 
are you?” The place seemed to have 
as many doors as a schoolhouse. 

“Here” Bo stuck his head out of the 
door at the left. Tuck tried to act as if 
he’d just gotten upstairs. “Come in. 
Thought you might like to see my new 
book-and-trophy case I made at school. 
‘Course there’s a lot of junk on it 
now.” 

“Oh, boy, she’s a beaut!” exclaimed 
Tuck, who knew a good piece of work 
from a bad piece, for he himself was 
handy with tools. Tuck cast an 





every afternoon. Still, this 
was the first time Bo had ever 
invited Tuck in to supper, 
which made it pretty special! 


Stretching the Gravy 


Sure thing, there was noth- 
ing Tuck would rather do. But 
he hesitated a moment. He 
wasn’t sure it would be okay 
for him to go barging in, with- 
out Bobo’s first saying some- 
thing to Mrs. Tanner about it. 
Tuck hadn’t yet forgotten the 
time he took four of the base- 
ball team home to supper—un- 
expectedly. Mom had been a 
good sport about it, all right, 
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even if she had looked a little 
sick, at first. She’d stretched the 
gravy and made up an extra 
batch of biscuits and the boys 
never knew the difference. But, after 
it was all over, she gave Tuck a good 
blessing-out and told him never to do 
such a thing again. 

Of course, that was two summers ago 

when he was just a kid. He wouldn’t 
think of bringing home four “extras” 
now. Still, even one extra might be 
too many, if there were only the right 
number of chops on the platter. 

Evidently Bo guessed what was go- 
ing through Tuck’s mind, because he 
said, “Aw, come on. There’ll be enough 
to go around. If there were as many in 
your family as there are in mine, you’d 
know one more doesn’t matter.” 

Tuck hadn’t thought of it from that 
angle. Maybe since there were five or 
six Tanner kids—he’d forgotten which 

one more mouth to feed wouldn't 
cause such a great commotion. “Okay, 
Bo.” They turned in at the Tanner’s 
walkway. “Guess I'd better call Mom, 
though, and tell her not to expect me.” 

“Sure.” Bo opened the front door. 





This is the ninth article in the Bib and Tuck 


series, an exclusive feature with Junior Scholastic. 
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uh-oh . .. there was Bo’s sister Sue. 
it’s all right. ... Well, I'll be home by 
nine... Yep... yep... yes, ma’am. 
Goodbye.” 

The two “yeps” were in response to 
Mom ’s warnings to pass food to “ladies 
first” and not to turn up his nose at 
spinach, if it was served. The “yes, 
ma’am” was on general principles, 
when he realized he’d been saying 
“vep.”’ 

As he hung up the receiver, Bo saw 
Mrs. Tanner through the partially 
opened kitchen door. So he went to the 
door and called “Good evening, Mrs. 
Tanner.” 

“Good evening, Tuck,” she said. “It’s 
nice to have you for dinner.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Tanner,’ and as 
Mrs. Tanner turned to her work, Tuck 
started up the stairs. 

When Tuck reached the top of the 
stairs, he thought he heard Bo in the 
first room to the right. Without think- 
ing to knock, he went right in. Uh-oh, 
it was the girls’ room and there was 
Bo’s sister Sue, who was sixteen, stand- 
ing before a mirror in some sort of a 








Illustration by Kate Tracy 
Tuck went right in the first door he came to, but... 


envious glance at the “lot of 
junk” which included a foot- 
ball headgear, some swim- 
ming medals won at camp, 
a baseball autographed by Joe 
DiMaggio and several souvenir 
footballs and pennants from 
college games arranged on the 
top shelves. The two bottom 
shelves were filled with books. 
Everything was in order, and 
the whole room was as neat as 
a pin. Not a bit like Tuck’s room 
which was always topsy-turvy. 


4 








Tuck Lives & Learns 


, ' Oh, well, thought Tuck, prob- 
Pe ably all Bo’s sisters—brothers, 
too—were glad of the chance to 
clean up his room. Probably 
waited on him, hand and foot. 
That’s what you’d get for being 
the best athlete in school. Real appreci- 
ation from your family. Boy, he’d cer- 
tainly like to have Bib waiting on him. 
As it was, he had to “wait on her,” all 
the time, in more ways than one. 

“Hey, look under the bed,” said Bo 
suddenly. “There’s my green sweater 
I tried to find and couldn’t this morn- 
ing. I'll bet it got under there during 
that pillow fight Bud and I had while 
we were cleaning up in here.” 

“You—cleaning up?” Tuck asked, a 
liitle startled after the way he’d doped 
things out. 

“Sure, we all clean up our rooms be- 
fore we go to school. At least, we make 
up beds, hang clothes in the closet and 
straighten the dresser.” 

“How do you have time for all that, 
before school?” 

“Oh, we’re early birds around here,” 
laughed Bo. “Bud and I take turns 
building up the furnace fire and sweep- 
ing off the front walk. The girls help 
Mother with breakfast. Didn’t you see 
the family bulletin board down in the 
back hall? That’s how we keep track of 
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our jobs for the week. Also it’s a good 
place to leave notes. I noticed one from 
Bess saying she’d be at the “Y” for 
supper tonight. Helps you keep track 
of how many for meals and what to say 
when other members of the family get 
telephone calls. The work list shows 
what everybody’s chore is for the week. 
For instance, mine’s bus-boy duty for 
supper. That means I pour the water 
and, after supper, clear the dishes off 
the table. There’s the first bell for din- 
ner now. There’s five minutes till the 
second bell, so everybody can wash 
up.” 

On the way downstairs Tuck told Bo 
about the time Pop took Mom and Bib 
and him to the hotel for dinner. And 
about how the head waiter ushered 
them to the table. 

“How about your being head waiter 
here tonight?” Bo suggested. “And give 
‘em the works?” 

Tuck said okay, and he really “gave 
‘em the works,” throwing in a little 
“English butler” stuff on the side. He 
stood at the living room door and an- 
nounced “Dinnah is served, Madame” 
and seated Mrs. Tanner and all the 
girls at the table, even down to Peggy, 
aged six. Everybody had a grand time. 
During supper, they made up a game: 
anybody caught using the wrong piece 
of silver, reaching across someone, 
scraping his plate, or shoveling food 
onto his fork with a piece of bread was 
fined six dishes to wash. Everybody 
made some mistake, even Mr. Tanner 
who used his dinner fork for his salad. 
But they excused him from the fine, so 
he and Mrs. Tanner could listen to the 
radio while the dish-washing was done. 

When Tuck was ready to go home, 
he told Mrs. Tucker how much he’d 
enjoyed his visit and that he hoped he 
hadn’t caused any extra trouble, com- 
ing in unexpectedly. 

“Why Tuck,” she said, “I’ve had less 
trouble and more laughs tonight than 
any time I can remember. You must 
come again soon.” 

“Sure,” said Bo. 

“Thanks. I’d like to. Goodnight.” 

—Gay HEAD 


DEP'T. OF FAIR PLAY 
AND ACCURACY 


In the Great Plains issue of Junior 
Scholastic (Jan. 7th), it was stated 
that the Homestake gold mine is lo- 
cated “in South Dakota, at Deadwood, 
near the beautiful Black Hills.” 

We thank Harriett Joyce, of Lead, 
S. D., for pointing out the error of this 
statement. The Homestake is located in 
Lead, nearly three miles from Dead- 
wood. Both towns are in the center of 
the northern Black Hills. 


Readirig For Keeps 
Key to Test on p. 12 
(I.) 2, 2, 1. 
adil) H&S, E&H, O& E. 
(i.) 7, 3, 2, 1, 6, 4, S. 
(IV.) weather, lee, capsized, fish. rope. 
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“Since we don’t stop for lunch we ought 
to make Chicago by dark, Horace.” 


SOME FUN 


No Sooner 


A sailor, after placing some flowers 
on a grave in a cemetery, noticed an 
old Chinese placing a bow! of rice on 
a nearby grave. The sailor asked: 
“When do you expect your friend to 
come up and eat the rice?” 

The old Chinese replied with a 
smile: “Same time your friend come 
up to smell flowers.” 


Lie Dep't 
Father (reprovingly): “Do you 
know what happens to liars when they 
die?” 
Johnny: “Yes, sir. They lie still.” 


OR GGL A 


Motor 


Lye Dep't 

Doctor (after bringing victim to): 
“How did you happen to take that 
poison? Didn’t you read the sign on the 
bottle? It said ‘Poison.’ ” 

Ebenezer: “Yassah, but ah didn’t be- 
lieve it.” 

Doctor: “Why not?” 

Ebenezer: “Cause right underneaf it 
was a sign dat said, ‘Lye’.” 


Beat It 


Mrs. Smith: “I wonder if I could bor- 
row your rug beater.” 

Mrs. Jones: “I’m sorry, he doesn’t 
get home until six o’clock.” 


She Licked Him 


Judge: “Well, Joe, I see you’re back 
for fighting with your wife. Liquor 
again?” 

Joe: 
time.” 


“No, sir. She licked me this 


A Cash Register 
Doctor (inquiring after boy who has 
swallowed half a dollar): “How is the 
boy today?” 
Nurse: “No change yet. 


” 


Deep Question 

Dad: “My boy, always remember that 
whatever you attempt there is only 
one way to learn and that is to begin 
at the bottom. There are no excep- 
tions to that rule.” 

Son: “None at all, Dad?” 

Dad: “No, son.” 

Son: “How about swimming?” 


Rattle ‘em 
“What is a skeleton?” 
“A stack of bones with all the people 
scraped off.” 
oa 


Teacher: “Why are you tardy this 
morning, Bobby?” 

Bobby: “Class started before I got 
here.” 


Battle on the 
Breakwater 


(Continued from page 9) 


One by one each of the twenty- 
eight men on board was removed 
from the heavily pounding steamer. 
As each man landed on the break- 
water he was lashed to the others so 
that he would not be washed away. 
Basch looked them over. Then cup- 
ping his hands to his mouth, he bel- 
lowed above the bedlam: 

“Men, you have a tough trip ahead. 
When a sea rolls over, you just hang 
on. Don’t let it catch you standing up. 
But if you lose your footing, the line 
will hold you. Captain, place two of 
your men between each one of mine 
and see that they are made secure to 
the line.” 

The steamer’s crew, now that they 
had left the shelter of bridge and 
deck, were drenched by the steady 
torrent of spray and icy water that 
was leaping over ship and break- 
water. The temperature was drop- 
ping, and sleet, sharp as bird shot, 
peppered them. The grey smother 
ahead kept up a steady roar. Basch 
led the way. 

Soon they were strung out along 
the rocks. Sea after sea volleyed over 
them. The cold and driving sleet had 
brought on a numbness that was a 
blessing when the sea dashed them 
against the hard granite. The water, 
warmer than the air, felt almost wel- 
come as it immersed them. The crew 
of the Henry Cort began to stumble 
from fatigue. 

One of the ship’s company, Henry 
Sutton, who was 67 years old, gave 
out before the journey to land was 
half finished. He fought as gamely as 
the younger men for awhile, dodging 
and crawling on his hands and knees 
until he was struck down by a ham- 
mering sea. Then his stamina oozed 
away. He choked and gagged where 
he lay jammed helplessly between 
two boulders, unable to rise. The 
Coastguardsman next to him, realiz- 
ing that the poor old fellow was ex- 
hausted, lifted him on his shoulders, 
and, taking a turn of the slack line 
around his own body, and that of his 
burden, went on. 

So the forty-two weary, water- 
soaked men made their way, step by 
step, back along the breakwater. 
They advanced for two hideous 
hours, every minute of which was 
crowded with terror, suffocation, and 
pain. As the last man stepped on the 
solid earth, they began to drop in 
their tracks, one by one. The lake 
had thrown down the gage of battle. 
They had fought and won. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle 
CALLING ALL CARS 





“Tuck” Tucker. Climb on board with Tuck, and let’s set the car in mo- 


f | IHIS is Junior Scholastic’s Special Delivery truck, driven by your pal, 


tion. To make the car ride smoothly, fill in the blank spaces with the names 
of thirteen automobiles suggested in the clues below. The names of the cars 
are to be placed in the blank spaces between the numbers corresponding to 


the numbers before each definition. 
















rT 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 


yi 


a ee 
rt 






Clues 
28 to 33. 


I to 5A. Hudson-made car. Now called 


Terraplane. 


wt 
~ 
~ 
~ 
~ 


. What do you do when some- 
body throws something at 
you? 


wl 


to 10. Car named for a Spanish ex- 
plorer. 

7 to Il. A famous Indian chief. 

17 to 24. The rock on which the Pil- 

grims landed, 

{ high class German car. Also 

used with the name Benz. 


20 to 27 A. 
25 to 28. The sedan has facilities for 
turning the seats into sleep- 
ing berths. 












> REBUILT 
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WOODSTOCK Buioer 


Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8.45 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 





Winner 











Be Particular about ERASERS too 


Weldon 


ar Correct Mistakes in Any Language 
= 9000 WHISK one ofthe 88 STYLES 








For Your Class or Clubs 
GIEN Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 designs. QAM, 


an. Finest quality. Reasonable prices from Jie up. 
t—J Write teday for our attractive, free catalog 


Dept.P METAL ARTS CO., Rochester, W. Y. 
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thing be proud of 
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The widest pos 


sible selection of designs in our new 
Catalog Send for it today 





Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
lv Bruce Avenue, North Attleboro, Mass 














Same name as an eastern 
river. 
38 to 33. “I went to the animal fair, 
The birds and the beasts were 
there. 
The big baboon, by the light 
of the moon, 


Was combing his 





hair.” 


A well-to-do cousin of the 
Cadillac. 


General Motors’ aristocrat. 


45 to 39. 


16 to 53. 
33 to 56. Sporty, low-slung, expensive 
car. Last one made in 1938. 
Hupmobile now uses its body. 
The world’s most famous car. 


PRESIDENTIAL QUIZ 


The names of all the Presidents of 
the United States are familiar to you. 
Do you think you can identify sixteen 
of them from the following clues? 


1. Who was known as “Old Hickory’? 


. What Presidents were grandfather and 


grandson? 


39 to 56. 








tS 


3. Which President said “I do not choose 


to run.” 
4. What President’s first two initials are 
the same as those of the United States? 


5. Which President was also President of 
Princeton University? 


6. Who commanded the “Rough Riders” 
during the Spanish-American War? 

7. Which President later became Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court? 

8. Which three Presidents were assassi- 
nated? 

9. The face of what President appears on 
the new nickel? 

10. Which President was impeached and 
acquitted? 
Who was the only bachelor President? 


12. Which Presidents were father and son? 
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TEN TO SEVEN 


Here are seven words, each contain- 
ing the syllable “ten.” But, as you see 
from the diagram below, this syllable 
is in a different position in each word. 
Fill in the six letters missing from each 
“ten” word by answering the defini- 
tions below, and placing the letters in 
their proper places in the diagram. 
Most of these words should be familiar 
to you, but one or two may keep you 
thinking for quite a while! 


nu GD wo 
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Definitions 


1. Shed light of truth and knowledge 
upon 

. Answering all requirements; fit or 
capable 

- Sorrow for sin or faults 

Pertaining to a period of 100 years 

Purpose; meaning 

Marked or painted with a perforated 

pattern 

- Dwellings 
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LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


As the carousel wheel went ROUND 
AND ROUND, you should have filled it in 
as follows: 1 to A, TOTEM; 2 to B, 
HORSES; 3 to C, ENTER; 4 to D, SOBER; 
5 to E, ODDLY: 6 to F, UNRIG; 7 to G, 
TORSO: 8 to H, HONOR; 9 to I, WALDO; 
10 to J, ELIHU; 11 to K, STAIN; 12 to L, 
TRIED. The two words formed from the 
first letters of these twelve words were 
THE SOUTHWEST, and the “amusement 
vehicle” spelled out by the last letters of 
the words was MERRY-GO-ROUND 

In REVERSE ENGLISH you should have 
found the words: 

Nips—Spin 


Are—Era 
Rap—Par 
Rat—Tar 


Made—Edam 

Ram—Mar 

Nab—Ban 

Tide—Edit 

Moor—Room 
and, as you see, the last letters of column 
I words and the first letters of column II 
words spell SEPTEMBER 


The B IS FOR BUS diagram should have 
looked like this 






B 
BUS 
BUS Y 
BUS KIN 
BUSINESS 
BUSHEL 
BUSH 
BUS 
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